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Hi, welcome to the report; 5 steps to being a music entrepreneur. A little 
about the author: name is Tefo Lerumo and I am an entrepreneur, afro- 
house dj and founder of the website www.musicmatters.site which aims 
to create awareness of music as an industry and musicianship skills as 
needing to include business skills. 

Simply put the focus of the Music Matters organisation is to empower 
the musician by equipping him/her/them with knowledge of the 
mechanics of the music business and fundamental business skills 
required to run a successful enterprise and music career. 

We see it so many times where the musician over the span of their 
career releases widely renown and enjoyed music which also goes on to 
sell massive amounts of copies and/or achieve some other commercial 
success but unjustly, the artist is deprived of enjoying the majority of 
that material success because of lack of knowledge of the business 
aspects of the industry or in most cases simply being duped by labels or 
some other unscrupulous individuals who promise the artist heaven and 
earth only to leave them high and dry after a string of shady business 
deals. At the end of that sordid tale, the artist dies as a pauper with 
nothing to show for all their hard work. 

I created the website as a one-stop resource for first and foremost the 
musicians and artists, persons of avid interest in the mechanics of the 
music business, but also for other professionals within the music 
industry both globally and also with specific reference to the African 
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perspective, partly because I am an African creative and I wish to help 
cultivate a different breed of (African) artist who is in complete control 
of his/her/their craft - able to derive maximum yields from their music 
careers and retain full ownership of their artistic produce (if they so 
desire). 

While the music industry is varied and with many different components; 
it is important for the "MusicPreneur" to familiarise himself with its 
different facets and build a basic understanding of its tenets, role- 
players, institutions, the value chain that makes it possible to deliver the 
end-product to the consumer and how to unlock value in its different 
stages as well as capitalise on the many opportunities available within 
the music industry. 

This e-book is written from the perspective of musicians/bands that wish 
to build a commercially sound enterprise around their craft. At the core 
and as a foundation is of course the musical ability/talent/prowess of 
the artist and will refrain from discussing because it's beyond the scope 
of this report. 

But, what some may argue, is equally as important is the musician's 
entrepreneurial skills and efficiency that determine the level of success. 
While an enterprise might have impressive systems and procedures in 
place, at the nucleus of any successful business is its people for it is they 
that ultimately implement those systems; thus forming the basic 
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rationale for why building a proficient professional team is essential for 
commercial success. 

Building a strong professional team is the starting base of realising a 
notable career and with the musician/band at the helm, they are 
responsible with interfacing with all team members ensuring that 
ultimately THEIR vision is implemented and achieved. Although each 
member of the team is a specialist in one or several fields and 
consequentially executes the assigned tasks - it is highly important that 
the musician also understands the basics of each member's discipline 
therefore forming a comprehensive understanding of what a music 
business entails. 
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Firstly, it stands to good reason that artists are likely to achieve better 
commercial success if they view their craft and profession not only from 
an artistic point of view but also as an undertaking of entrepreneurial 
exploit. As David Lee Roth from the legendary band Van Halen states; 
"There's a whole 'nother vocabulary you have to learn, and most other 
artists don't have the desire to learn it. They're content to pay a large 
company and management to preside. God bless - you're missing out. 
Come on in - the water's fine." 

Through building a professional team, the musician/band basically 
endeavours to take on the functions of what the conventional record 
label provides for the musician/band; and with the rapid advancement 
in technology, the democratization of information through the internet, 
and the vast decrease in costs associated with making and marketing a 
record - it has become all the more possible for the artist to take 
ownership and control. 

In the initial stages of the artist's career they are probably unlikely to be 
able to assemble a professional team due to a lack of resources and as a 
result will have to wear many hats and do most of the tasks themselves 
and as their career develops bring in professionals as and when 
opportune to do so. Plus in the interests of building a lean enterprise it 
might be beneficial to outsource the none-essential tasks to trusted 
third-party agents or organisations. 



Depending on what stage of progression the artist's career is at; it is 
highly recommended that the artist considers assembling these 
professionals as part of the enterprise: 

• Personal Manager 

Probably the most important person working for your band. They're 
responsible for coordinating all efforts between the band and your 
record label, radio promoter or plugger, publicist, publisher, booking 
agent, business manager and all other music contacts. Your personal 
manager should be the first member of the team you choose; and can 
help you assemble the rest of your team. The manager will also usually 
make some business decisions for the band; assist in the creative 
process, as well as working with your record label (if in the picture). 
Personal managers take about 15-20% of the band's gross income. 

• Booking agent 

Having the right booking agent can make the difference between 
playing a good show and playing a great show. Agents are responsible 
for scheduling live performances for artists for either individual dates, or 
regional and national tours. It's in the artist's best interest to find a 
talented agent that has established relationships with many of the big 
name venues all throughout the country. Booking agents can sometimes 
be the most difficult member of your team to secure because you often 
need to convince them that you're worth their time and effort. Agents 



usually take 10% of the artist's gross for live performances, not including 
merchandise. 

• Digital marketing director 

Probably the most important member to enlist after the personal 
manager and the booking agent. This member can most probably also 
fulfil the role of webmaster. In fortunate cases, the artist very early on in 
their career may possess the skills required to do these tasks themselves. 
The artist should keep in mind that even if they have a separate 
webmaster they must make regular tweets and Facebook posts. In the 
digital world, the artist and the fans are the two most important 
elements of the new music business model. 

• Business Manager 

An artist starting out may not initially be able to afford a business 
manager at first, but the more money he/she starts making, the more 
likely it is that they're going to need a business manager. The business 
manager usually collects the royalty cheques for the artists, takes care 
of their bills, and makes sure to handle all taxes and investment on 
behalf of the artists. Business managers are usually professional 
Chartered Accountants with holistic and integral business knowledge 
and can address many facets of an artist's business including more 
notably the accounting tasks. Business managers usually take 5% of the 
artist's gross income, or work for an hourly rate or flat fee. 



• Attorney 

Typically the most significant member advising your music contracts. 
The attorney deals on the artist's behalf with all major power brokers 
you encounter during the course of the artist's music career. It goes 
without saying that your attorney should be heavily involved in 
negotiations whenever you sign contracts with publishers, labels, 
managers and agent. 

Attorneys can take either 5% of any deals they negotiate, or can work 
for an hourly rate or flat fee. 

• Publicist 

The publicist's job is to obtain media coverage for clients in print, TV and 
electronic media. Their responsibilities include securing media coverage, 
mailing/emailing press kits to music writers, communicating with the 
manager/agent/record label, and hair and make-up teams for TV and 
magazine shoots. Publicists usually work on a monthly fee and begin 
work several months before major releases and announcements. 

• Publisher 

A music publisher or in more common cases, a publishing company, is 
responsible for ensuring that the songwriters and composers receive 
payment when their composition is used commercially. Through an 
agreement called a publishing contract, a songwriter or composer 
"assigns" the copyright of their composition to a publishing company. In 
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return, the company licenses compositions, helps monitor where the 
compositions are used, collects royalties and distributes them to the 
composers. They also secure commissions for music and promote 
existing compositions to recording artists, film and TV. 

• Travel agent 

Can typically be described as a person engaged in selling and arranging 
transportation, accommodations, tours and/or trips for travellers. 
Services can include liaising with suppliers such as airlines, car rentals, 
cruise lines, hotels, railways, travel insurance etc. and making bookings 
on behalf of the client. 

• Digital aggregator 

Essentially digital aggregators are companies or individuals who 
specialise or are experts in distributing digital media content to 
download sites and/or online stores. 

Aggregators mainly; 1) receive content from content providers with 
which they have an agreement; 2) classify, insert identification codes for 
that content; 3) distribute the content to the relevant digital download 
stores, ensuring that each piece of content meets the differing 
requirements and preferences of the digital retailer; 4) track and 
manage sales of the content; 5) report to the content holder and pay 
them for any sales made; and 6) depending on the aggregator, some will 
take a membership fee and then not take a share of each sale, and 
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others will charge a smaller signup fee and then take a percentage of 
each download. 

• Graphic designer 

A graphic designer is an artist skilled in combining text and pictures in 
advertisements, books, magazines etc. and it is important to enlist 
services of a graphic designer who specializes in producing artwork for 
music-related projects. 

• CD/Vinyl manufacturer 

Companies that specialise in replicating commercial compact discs (CDs) 
or vinyl records in mass quantities using a master version created from 
source recording. 

• Tour manager 

A tour manager handles the administration for a schedule of 
appearances of an artist or band. They will: i) sequence the venues, in 
association with the promoter; ii) ensure that the technical 
requirements of the artist are adhered to; and iii) ensure that the artist 
is collected, transported, along with their equipment, and 
accommodated as is appropriate for the tour and as per the agreement 
and the technical, logistics and hospitality riders. 



Merchandiser 


Merchandising comprises the acts of seeing to the manufacture and 
promoting goods or services for retail sale, including marketing 
strategies, display design and discount offers. Merch items can include; 
t-shirts, sweatshirts, CDs, DVDs, memory sticks, hats, mouse mats, 
jewellery, bumper stickers, etc. 

• Roadies 

A roadie is someone who manages the on-stage equipment before, 
during and after a live show, including the loading, unloading and tuning 
of instruments and so forth. 

• Studio producer 

He/she is the person responsible for the recording, editing, mixing and 
playback of sound. The studio engineer is the expert when it comes to 
microphones, recording spaces, equipment, live sound and all the things 
that relate to how audio is recorded and how it sounds when it gets to 
the market. It's important, particularly if the artist is not familiar with 
working in a studio environment, that they consider recruiting a studio 
engineer to help with shaping the sound of the record. 

• Freight agent 

Usually an employee of a freight carrier who directs the receipt and 
delivery of goods and is required when equipment is being shipped 
from one country to another. 



Sound/lighting engineer 


Electrical lighting technicians are involved with rigging stage and 
location sets and controlling artificial, electric lights for art and 
entertainment venues (theatre or live music venues) or in television, 
video or film production. 

• Visa/work permit agent 

For any live work outside the artist's country of residence, a visa or work 
permit is often required. Ideally, the personal manager should be tasked 
with obtaining visa/ work permits as soon as foreign dates are 
confirmed. A work permit gives permission to work in a foreign country. 
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One of the things an artist/band will have to decide is the name by 
which he/she/they wish to be known. If the artist is a solo performer, or 
one who wishes to hire other musicians to accompany him or her, they 
may choose to use their own real name. Alternatively they may wish to 
make up a new 'stage' name under which they will be known. 

If the artist is a band, the name of the band needs to be chosen 
carefully. It is best to opt for a very unusual name, to avoid confusion 
with other existing artists. After having chosen a name, it would be 
advisable to secure the intellectual property associated with that name 
as this would ensure that no one outside your enterprise unjustly profits 
from the brand. 

At this point it would also be wise to design a logo for the band and 
other aspects of brand identity. Usually when the musician/band is 
starting out resources might be low, so one option would be to ask fans 
who possess such design skills to take on this project to help their 
favourite musician/band out provided they transfer the copyright to the 
band's enterprise of course. 

Once the musician/band has achieved some moderate success; one of 
the more succinct ways to secure intellectual property regarding its 
name, logo and other artwork around it is through registering 
trademarks. Correctly defined, a trademark is distinctive design, 
graphics, logo, symbols, words, or any combination thereof that 
uniquely identifies a firm and/or its goods and services, guarantees the 



item's genuineness and gives its owner the legal right to prevent the 
trademark's unauthorised use. 


Trademark rights are usually protected for 7 to 20 years, and unlike 
patents, are renewable indefinitely. There are always fees associated 
with this registration, but the expenditure is well worthwhile as soon as 
finances allow. 

Being marketable is about approachability and gathering a loyal 
following. Therefore, it is crucial that the artist/band be available, meet 
the fans, talk to people and ask questions. Trust, credibility and 
authority are a direct result of being available. It's the difference 
between success and failure - the difference between a one-time listen 
and a loyal fan that will continue to come back again. 

Suggested here forth are the promotion strategies artists should 
consider when starting out: 

1. Set up a mailing list 

Talking to your fans up close is the best way to connect; the next best 
alternative might be to email them. Beneficial use of your mailing list 
could include keeping your fans informed about; new music, upcoming 
releases, your social media channels, music videos, streaming links, tour 
dates, radio shows or mixes and anything else that might grab your fan 
base's attention. An email list is a direct link to your fan base. Ask for 
feedback. Respond to people directly; and use it to understand who 
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your audience is. Use it to sell your music but also for building a base of 
trust, credibility and authority. 

Tools available online that can help setting up an effective mailing list 
include MailChimp, YMLP (Your Mailing List Provider) and Fanbridge. An 
email list lets you communicate exactly what you want to tell your fan 
base, and on your own terms - highlighting its importance and if deals 
are struck with a record label, it's crucial that the musician/band retain 
ownership of the mailing list as it's the enterprise's biggest asset. 

2. Web presence, social media and streaming 

An artist page or artist profile on social media, digital music stores and 
streaming platforms doesn't automatically promote you. They are 
promotional tools. And like any tool, correct use maximises efficiency. 
To make best use of these platforms an artist should: 

i) Build a website 

A website is an invaluable asset in the musician's enterprise and an 
important piece of online real estate. It's a space that is entirely yours. 
It's the one place where you can cut through the noise of typical 'feeds' 
and give the clear and concise information every potential fan needs 
about your work. 

The musician's website is the primary source of reference on the artist's 
work, career and enterprise; and is the musician's home in cyberspace. 
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If Facebook and other social platforms are meant to create exposure, 
then your website is where all that exposure will eventually lead. 

Present day, it doesn't require coding skills or web design skills to set up 
your own website as this can be done through automated design 
platforms that even offer templates to build your site off of. Such 
platforms include Wix, Wordpress, Squarespace and Tumblr. 

Prior to the actual work of designing the site first comes choosing a 
domain name which should be descriptive, simple and as short as 
possible. Domain names have to be unique, so it is mandatory to use 
one that nobody in the world is using. There may be an annual charge 
on the domain name, although some web-hosting services such as 
fatcow.com, justhost.com and ipage.com will provide the domain name 
for free; provided that their commercial web-hosting service is used. 

ii) Distribute music material to digital music stores 

Every online store has a different set of requirements for content 
providers. The delivery, formatting, editing, and peripheral content 
submission requirements (like marketing material, copy, artwork, etc.) 
are different in each case. With the amount of content that these sites 
need to deal with, it's not surprising that they prefer to deal with 
professional aggregation services that know exactly how the sites like 
content to be delivered; and have automated, software based processes 
for coding, identifying, tracking digital content, as well as reporting and 
accounting on the sales to the actual content owners. 
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Important when looking for digital aggregation services to ensure that 
the copyright and masters rights associated with the musical work 
sought to be distributed are retained by the musician/band or original 
creators. 

iii) Create a Facebook page 

In continuation of laying down the groundwork and building a solid 
foundation on which to base marketing and promotion efforts comes 
creating the artist's Facebook page. In most cases, simplicity is often the 
best approach and in that spirit; the musician/band should be findable 
which implies sticking to the artist name when creating the page. 

The first thing a potential new fan often does is search for your 
Facebook profile and if you're listed as something obscure, they'll never 
find you. In the interests of keeping one's personal life separate, it's 
probably also good policy to keep your personal Facebook and your 
artist page separate. 

Sage advice to the artist, don't oversell. Fans will only tolerate a small 
amount of 'buy now' from Facebook posts and artists should be very 
subtle how they market themselves on Facebook. It would be far better 
to elude that the new record is 'now available' or 'released today' and 
provide a link to the relevant digital music store. It is way more effective 
to let the artist's fans do the marketing on behalf of the artist by posting 
positive comments. 
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Fostering engagement through starting discussions and asking your fans 
questions builds rapport rapidly precisely because it encourages 
feedback and involves the fan. Once your following gains mass it would 
be worthwhile to establish a Facebook group linked to the page thus 
creating a community for your fans to be part of. If there are comments, 
like them and get involved in the discussion. 

As an artist, being on people's radar, being visible and being available is 
crucial for success which is why the musician/band should make regular 
posts on Facebook. Flowever, it is important to maintain the delicate 
balance between bombarding your followers with pushy posts every 10 
minutes and being completely non-existent as far as relevant content 
goes. 

When posting on Facebook, best to do so from first the perspective of 
being a genuine human being and second an aspiring musician. In order 
to keep your fans engaged and active around your brand and Facebook 
page, it would be prudent to nurture the conversational nature around 
your posts. Another technique for exposure would be to boost your high 
impact posts which is relatively inexpensive and an effective 
promotional tool. Targeting your boosted posts at tastemaker cities is 
another pro tip to push your product to demographics that can 
stimulate organic exposure. 

Producing new music takes time, so in between releases you can 
document the production process as it unfolds - tell the story as it 
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happens as it were. Here's some savvy things to post in between 
releases to keep up your visibility and nurture your trust foundation; gig 
dates, photos (candid and show photos), mixes, radio shows, playlists, 
album teasers, other artists you like, upcoming tours, news about your 
group, a photo of new gear, new merchandise, your studio set up, 
anything about you. Just be you, music is your life and your fans are 
your friends. Share your life with your friends in a non-pushy way and 
you're good. If you feel otherwise before posting something asking for 
downloads or likes, just don't do it. The fun organic stuff will always 
work better in the long run. 

iii) Create a Soundcloud page 

Soundcloud is the leader in setting up an artist-friendly streaming 
platform. They provide everything you need to make your music 
shareable and visible. Their feed/follow system allows your fans to keep 
up with what you're making. But most of all Soundcloud gives you 
shareable songs that you can stream. Uploading to their service gives 
you the ability to post your music anywhere. It's great for your press kit, 
contacting blogs and other social media outlets, your social media 
pages, and your website. Be sure to optimise your Soundcloud page 
with links to your website and mailing list. Simply update your profile to 
include this information on the artist profile column on the right side of 
your page. 
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iv) Create a bandcamp account 



Bandcamp is a music streaming platform that also lets the artist sell 
their music on the site. Bandcamp isn't specifically a "social media" site 
- it's more of a private distribution platform. Which is valuable for artists 
wishing to get paid from their music. It can help with your social 
strategy overall. Their player is easily embedded across the web. 
Bandcamp is one of the best places to collect email addresses from fans. 
Every time someone downloads your album, Bandcamp automatically 
saves their email address. Retrieving them is as easy as going into the 
'mailing list' section of your account and exporting the entire list. 

Bandcamp gives you a myriad of options for how people can pay for 
your music. In addition to flat rates for albums and songs, Bandcamp 
allows the artist to offer their music for the 'pay what you can' option. 
Obviously up to the artist's discretion but when starting out, it would be 
beneficial for the artist to offer music on the 'pay what you can' option 
in the attempt to get as many listeners as they can early on. You'd be 
surprised at how many people are willing to support your music. 

3) Create an Electronic Press Kit (EPK) 

Think of your press kit as a little satellite that you deploy and will 
broadcast a signal to everyone that matters. It's the most versatile tool 
a musician can have. Send them to blogs, promoters, festivals, news 
outlet venues, and even artists you want to play with. Make sure the 
press kit is organized and easy to follow. All documentation should be 
prim, proper and well edited. Try your best to keep everything you're 
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providing in one place like a coherent website for instance, and you can 
also include hyperlinks to your social media, music streams and recent 
press. Also good to feature hi-res photos of the musician/band and 
preferably ones taken by a professional photographer. 

Things you can include in your EPK are; 

i) Artist bio 

ii) 1-2 recent pieces of press 

iii) Stable links to your music 

iv) Upcoming tour dates 

v) Past shows 

vi) Solid contact info (most important) 


4) Promoting the musician/band 

Now that you have constructed the press kit and have laid down the 
foundation, tools and infrastructure in place, it's time to reach out and 
get noticed. And how you go about it is by initially contacting blogs, 
playlist curators and other outlets. Blogs power the underground. 
Before anything goes to mainstream, there's a chance a super savvy 
blogger blogged about it years ago (before it was cool...). So getting 
your music onto the blog stream is vital for creating some buzz. 
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Self-promotion is vital, that's apparent, and now it's easier than ever to 
get your project off the ground all by yourself. But as you embark on 
promoting your project or band it's important to keep in mind that you 
need something good to promote first. 

Up until this point all the tasks could pretty much be executed by the 
musician/band and personal manager. However, as the artist/band 
continues to grow and profile and exposure gets raised, if the finances 
allow, it would be worthwhile to bring in a booking agent and a publicist 
into the enterprise. The former will help you secure a steady stream of 
gigs and help negotiate favourable performance fees as it is also in their 
best interests to get you the best terms; the latter is primarily charged 
with creating the right amount of publicity for the band, securing 
appearances on the relevant publications and platforms to create 
awareness for the targeted demographic. 

Let's say that at this point you also have been working very hard in 
studio to create an album. It's time to debut the album. After all that 
hard work it would be amiss to short change the project by just 
uploading on SoundCloud and calling it a day. Effort has to be put into 
the debut release of the record, and it is a process, because it deserves 
no less. 

But if done right, the payoffs are well worth it. By having ensured that 
during the production process you recorded the best possible version of 
your sound greatly improves your position. And now you have your 
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product the next logical step is to get it to professional sounding 
standard able to handle playback in all types of situations, this can be 
done by mastering the recordings and can be done with the help of a 
mastering engineer or cutting edge software like LandR. Good to note 
that mastering services are relatively expensive compared to software 
so when starting out best to use your discretion and assess what the 
musician/band can afford. 

You've been telling your music story on Facebook and if effective, 
people should already know that you've been working hard to create an 
album. Be that as it may, it is still sensible to set and announce a release 
date - it gives your fans something to look forward to and you 
something to work towards. Cross promote with other artists. Post 
something of theirs in exchange for them posting your new project. 

By being an active musician/band, you may have met people along the 
local music circuit and now's probably the point to call in favours to get 
on the bill of shows in your area. There's probably a better chance of 
success if the musician starts at grassroots level; by starting with what 
and who you know, by starting local and building a following from the 
ground up. If you know local promoters, now is the time to pitch 
performing at their events. Usually there might be high profile touring 
acts coming into town and getting on the bill as an opening act is the 
ideal way to build exposure. 
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Your personal manager and/or booking agent if you were able to 
acquire as part of your team, and if seasoned, probably have a 
substantial network between them to tap into. These team players 
usually come in when you have established a thriving community of co¬ 
dependant and proactive fans in your local area and have established 
yourself on the local live act music circuit, a steady stream of income 
from performances flowing and having laid the foundation for 
expanding your reach. 
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You may ask yourself, how exactly do I go about building that thriving 
proactive community of fans and make decent income in the beginning 
stages? Well, even in the digital era, much of how a musician gains 
recognition hasn't changed. The musician in the beginning should aim to 
do as many shows as possible but also keeping vitality by avoiding burn 
out through doing too many shows. 

Starting out it is important to start grassroots and that unequivocally 
means doing the rounds on the local music circuit and performing in as 
many shows you can in your local area. Before hitting the scene it would 
be prudent to formulate a plan detailing the objectives you would like 
to reach like for instance making enough money to fund production 
costs of the next album, to increase advertising spend on the current 
album, host your own shows, bring in additional members of your 
professional team, fund a national tour or start your own merch line, 
whatever you want - here the possibilities are endless and your 
imagination your only limitation. 

Now you know what you want, time to do some research. You need to 
make a list of all the venues that host the type of shows you would like 
to play at and are an ideal fit for the demographic you want to reach. 
Being an aspiring musician probably means that you already have your 
ear to the ground and have an idea of the coolest spots in your local 
area for performing. Add to that list all the local promoters and event 
organisers in the area you know. 
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Remember the website and press kit you've constructed so 
meticulously, now's the time they start to work for you. You can email 
the press kit to local promoters and pitch to perform at their upcoming 
shows but important to declare that you should get paid for performing. 
By doing shows in your local area when you are starting out helps create 
that core group of fans early on, build steam and grow as an artist and 
brand. 

A strategy to secure email addresses from your potential fans at shows 
is by asking an uber fan to help out by taking addresses in the crowd of 
interested fans or alternatively, announcing before the performance 
that fans can come to a designated spot near the stage and write down 
their addresses on a pad. Staying true to your roots as an artist and 
representing where you from - whenever given the chance, 
acknowledging - lets the world know your foundations and that you 
take your city with you wherever you go. Doing this might help you win 
over your hometown knowing that you "represent." 

You have made several performances on your local circuit, there's 
awareness around the musician/band and a solid base of growing fans; 
now is not the time to take your foot off the pedal. This would be an 
opportune time to book your own DIY tour. Not necessarily meaning a 
big, glamorous tour, staying at expensive hotels and travelling the 
world; but more like a small regional tour of surrounding cities (gas tank 
to gas tank type tour) - a great way to create some local buzz around 
your brand. 
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Be sure to return the favour of the artists you play with, it's a network 
you want to be part of. To find venues that fit your sound, find out 
where other similar artists have been playing in cities around yours. 

No matter what type of music the artist chooses to play, it is immensely 
important to work hard on live performances both in terms of 
improving musical skills and visual presentation. The live performance 
has to impress the audience whether by sheer spectacle, musical 
excitement, musical brilliance, by moving the audience emotionally or 
by making the audience dance. If an artist can impress the audience and 
make the live performance experience a good one, the fan base will 
grow and enhance all the other augmenting income streams. 

The best way to establish oneself as an impressive live performer is to 
spend a lot of time practising and rehearsing. A performer who plays a 
musical instrument should learn from other players, study videos of 
favourite players, take lessons, and play and practise as much as 
possible every day. Even the most accomplished musicians need to 
practise as extensively as possible if they are to remain at their best. If 
the performer is a singer, no matter how good or successful, it is 
important to take regular voice lessons. 

The other facet of performing live is stage presentation. One very good 
way to perfect this is to rehearse in a room that has a wall of mirrors, so 
that the artist can see what he/she/they look like when performing. 
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One online service which is designed to help artists get gigs (shows) is 
Sonicbids (www.sonicbids.com) based in the US city of Boston. 
Sonicbids is a social music marketing platform that connects bands, 
promoters, consumer brands and music fans. Sonicbids will get an 
artist's EPK to promoters and brands. 

However an artist achieves a booking for a live performance, when the 
booking is confirmed, it is always best to get the agreement in writing 
and signed by the promoter. As soon as the fees start to grow, it is also 
a good idea to insist on a non-returnable deposit of normally 50% of the 
agreed fee payable in advance. The artist or artist manager should make 
sure a link to their EPK is sent to local radio and TV stations, as well as 
newspapers and magazines in the area of each live performance. 

The artist or manager should follow-up by telephoning and trying to 
persuade the media to do a phone interview or an in-studio interview or 
performance in order to boost ticket sales for the show. As an artist 
becomes more successful, a publicist could be engaged to handle this 
media interaction on behalf of the artist, but in the early stages either 
the artist or manager or both will have to do it themselves. 

With audiences and the fan base robust in size (and a tour 
conceptualized), the manager will need to engage a tour manager 
unless wishing to take on the role him/herself. It is essential that good 
financial records are kept on tours, and a good tour manager will have a 
spread sheet system in place which can be emailed back to the manager 
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on a daily basis. This computer spread sheet will show all income 
received on the road, together with all the expenditure and the balance 
of cash in hand. 

When building a touring team, in addition to the tour manager, the 
manager may need to engage additional road crew as the artist is more 
popular and is able to do bigger shows. This could include; 

1. A front of house sound engineer who is usually positioned at 
the back of the venue (the end opposite the stage) who mixes 
the sound the audience will hear. 

2. A monitor engineer who will mix the sound on stage so that 
performers can hear each other and play in time and in tune 
with each other; usually positioned on the side of the stage. 

3. A lighting engineer who will set the lights and direct the stage 
lighting and visual special effects. 

4. On-stage roadies who supervise and set up the on stage 
equipment. 

5. Drivers for busses and/or trucks for the equipment. 

6. A production manager who supervises all aspects of the on¬ 
stage equipment. 

7. A travel agent 

8. A visa/work permit agent 

9. A freight/shipping agent 

10. A wardrobe assistant 

11. A choreographer 
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For any live work outside of the artist's country of residence, a 
visa/work permit is often required. Visa and work permits need to be 
top priority for any good manager and the progress of these documents 
needs to be monitored on a daily basis. If the artist or any member of 
the band has a criminal record for drug possession or anything else, this 
can be a major problem in securing visas or work permits, so before 
engaging a new member it is worth checking these issues. 

If the manager feels uncomfortable about interfacing with consulates 
and embassies for such documentation, there are several specialist visa 
agencies that can be used to obtain visas on behalf of clients. US visa 
agencies specialising in US work visas include EVC - Entertainment Visa 
Consultants and Traffic Control Group. 

The manager will also need to coordinate travel and hotel arrangements 
usually with a travel agent and the tour manager. It is always a good 
idea to leave early when leaving for the next show in the next town or 
city, to allow for unexpected factors such as a vehicle breakdown, heavy 
traffic or bad weather. If there are two hours in hand, this can make the 
difference between being able to perform or not, or doing the show 
without a sound check (which is never a good idea). 

Similarly, it is always a good idea to take earlier flights so that if by 
chance a flight is cancelled there's still a chance to catch a later flight 
and still reach the destination in time. Before flying, it is important for 
the tour manager to check well in advance the check-in baggage 
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allowances and the cost of any excess baggage. It may be more 
economical to ship any excess baggage or equipment separately. 


The tour manager should always go through airport security and 
passport control last, so as to manage any problem a member of the 
band or crew has ahead of him/her. If the artist or manager are booking 
hotels themselves, there are some excellent aggregator hotel booking 
sites such as 'Trivago' or 'Trip Advisor' that provide all the hotel options 
in a particular city and advise which booking operator has the best rate 
for a given hotel on any particular date. 

One form of transport in the early stages is to use a seated bus that 
tows a trailer that contains the artist's on stage equipment. When the 
artist becomes better known, it may be that the use of a full-sized tour 
bus becomes feasible. 

The manager will need to make sure that adequate insurance has been 
taken out prior to the start of every tour or live date. The artist's 
equipment should be insured on a permanent basis when at the home 
base or against damage or loss during tour periods. The manager or tour 
manager will need to inform the insurance agent whenever the 
equipment is taken outside the artist's home country, so that adequate 
insurance is in place. 

Travel insurance (including emergency medical expenses and personal 
luggage) should be in effect for any overseas travel. An increasing 
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number of countries require proof of such insurance when applying for 
visas. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the most important issue with all tours, 
no matter how small or large they are, is to keep accurate financial 
records on a daily basis, preferably on a computer spreadsheet. This will 
make for efficient accounting at the end of the tour, which is in 
everyone's best interests. 

A truly professional tour manager or tour accountant will email a 
spreadsheet of daily expenditure everyday to the manager, showing all 
expenditure and income together with the balance of cash in hand at 
the end of each tour day. This would be accompanied by a separate 
spreadsheet analysing daily merchandise sales. Many tour managers 
use a tour envelope system wherein all expenditure receipts and 
income are recorded on the face of the envelope and the receipts are 
placed inside the envelope. 
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Merchandising can provide an important stream of income for an artist, 
if handled correctly. An astute manager will spend time researching the 
kind of merchandise fans of an artist will want to buy. This can include 
T-shirts, sweatshirts, CDs, DVDs, memory sticks, hats, jewellery, tour 
books, mugs, posters, framed signed autographs, specially numbered 
limited editions etc. It is always a good idea to have at least one high- 
priced piece of premium product for uber-fans. 

If the artist is playing at smaller venues, with perhaps up to a 700 
capacity, it is important for the artist to sign the CDs, DVDs, framed 
photographs well in advance which can be sold at a premium. 
Personally signed CDs and DVDs are always in demand by fans and are 
highly valued. A developing band/artist should always come out to meet 
fans by the merchandising stand as soon as they come off stage, in 
order to sign the merchandising items or even sell merchandise 
themselves. 

Fans expect direct contact with the artist much more in the modern era 
and will buy items directly if they can get them personally signed. The 
artist should engage in conversations with fans and be prepared to have 
his/her/their photographs taken with the fans if requested. If a fan has a 
good direct-to-artist experience, they are likely to become a fan for life. 

It is essential to have the merchandising stand in a well-lit area and 
where there is maximum amount of audience traffic. This is usually the 
foyer near the entrance, or even in the venue itself near the entrance 



point to the main venue space. If the merchandising stand is in a poorly 
lit area around a corner where nobody sees it, merchandising sales will 
be low. 

It is a good idea for the manager or tour manager to present and talk 
about the key pieces of merchandising on stage just prior to the 
musician/band being announced, a strategy that has the potential to 
boost sales. It is important that the merchandising stand or table is set 
up and fully operational prior to the doors being opened at the 
beginning of the event. 

If the artist becomes very popular and regularly sells more than 700 
tickets for a show, it may be impractical to come out and meet the fans 
after the show as there simply won't be time to meet all those that will 
like to meet the artist. If members of the audience have waited for 
some time after the show and are then unable to meet the artist, it may 
be counterproductive and they may lose interest in the artist 
altogether. In this case it may be better for the artist not to come out at 
all. 

On a tour, it is important to control the merchandise stock carefully. If 
the right stock is not at the venue, income will obviously suffer. There is 
nothing worse than the audience clamouring to buy merchandise and 
there being very little to sell. If an artist becomes more popular, selling 
perhaps over 1000 tickets per show, it is worth considering hiring 
specialist merchandisers. These are companies who can organise 
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everything including design, manufacture and stock control and who 
will also transport and sell the merchandise at each venue. For this 
service they will take a percentage of sales. 

There are many specialist merchandising companies, these are 
examples of the world's largest: Backstreet International Merchandise 

(based in New York and London), Bravado (based in Stockholm, London, 
New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco), Live Nation Merchandising 
(worldwide), Cinderblock (based in Oakland, California), TSP 
merchandise (based in Australia) and Gene Pelc (based in Japan). 

With the major record labels increasingly insisting on 360 degree 
agreements which often include a percentage of merchandising income, 
Sony and Warner have created their own merchandising divisions. You 
may be wondering, what is a 360 agreement? Well... 

As record labels' turnover and profits have been declining due to the 
problems that exist with unauthorised file-sharing, many have been 
looking to participate in the other income streams available to the 
artist. These are fast becoming the norm and are referred to as 360 
degree agreements. In addition to recording income, record labels are 
demanding participation in other income such as publishing income, 
income from live work, merchandising income, income from 
sponsorship and branding etc. 
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Artists and manager should think carefully before entering into this type 
of agreement, as it may be advantageous for the artist and team to 
manage these other income streams themselves. 

Two other pioneering services to consider are Sandbag and Topspin, 
both which offer complete merchandising, ticketing and fan 
engagement solutions. An online merchandiser, such as CD baby, 
Backstreet, Sandbag or Topspin, will also distribute CDs and DVDs for an 
artist via their own online web-store or via a web store especially 
created for the artist. 

A typical arrangement for this type of agreement is for the service 
provider to take 20-30 percent of all sales, depending on the volume 
shipped. This assumes the artist provides the online merchandiser with 
manufactured finished product. If the merchandiser manufactures the 
merchandise and/or CDs at its own cost, the percentage taken can 
increase to 60-70 percent, leaving the artist with a net 30-40 percent of 
sales. 

The processing of physical merchandise and recorded product sales 
online, including the credit card payments and shipping of the product, 
is sometimes referred to as 'fulfilment.' Credit card, debit card or PayPal 
charges as well as postage and packing charges are usually added to the 
price of the merchandise and paid by the purchaser as an extra charge. 

Another issue regarding merchandising is that of 'bootlegging', i.e. 
rogue sellers of merchandise selling to fans outside the venue. This is 
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particularly common for well known artists outside large venues. Many 
countries have laws for the prosecution of such illegal sellers, again 
important to reiterate the importance of registering trademarks in 
those countries. 

A sincere express of gratitude to you for having read the report thus far 
and for investing the time and empowering yourself with the knowledge 
and contents herein. Please share with anyone you feel might find this 
information useful. 
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And now we get to the back end, the not-so-glamorous part of the 
business (seldom talked about) and yet one which forms the bedrock of 
the industry. From the music enterprise's perspective, this is where 
ownership of the musical works is made thus enabling commercial 
exploitation of those works and how an artist can potentially generate 
substantial returns and create a stream of passive income. 

Precisely how this is done is through ownership of the copyright 
associated with the musical works produced. Copyright and related 
rights are a form of Intellectual property - which in itself is an asset 
class. This then makes copyright of those works produced a primary 
asset in the books of the music enterprise on which to generate an 
income. 

Correctly defined; copyright is the exclusive and assignable legal right, 
given to the originator for a fixed number of years, to print, publish, 
perform, film or record literary, artistic, or musical material. An 
alternative explanation put forth is that copyright is a form of protection 
that is granted to intellectual property. 

Copyright protects the rights of the authors, inventors or creators of 
original work. It is a way of assigning ownership of a piece of media or 
an idea to the originator, author or creator of that work. Copyright 
prevents the object of the copyright from being unduly replicated, 
copied, credited to, or profited on by anyone other than the person(s) 
who own the copyright. 



Traditionally the term 'copyright' refers to an author's works, whereas 
rights of performers, record labels (or more accurately phonogram 
producers) and broadcasting organisations are usually referred to as 
'related rights' or 'neighbouring rights', but they are all forms of 
Intellectual property rights. 

The duration of copy protection tends to be considerably shorter for 
performers and recordings than for author's works. In South Africa, for 
instance, the default copyright term is the lifetime of the composer and 
for 50 years after the end of the year of his/her death for most types of 
works (literary, musical and artistic). In the case of sound recordings 
specifically, the term is the lifetime of the composer and for 50 years 
after the end of the year of his/her death years from first play, 
broadcast or transmission. 

The basis for most of the copyright legislation across the world are from 
two international treaties. The first international treaty for author's 
rights came into being in 1886 with the agreement of the Berne 
Convention for the protection of literary and artistic works, whereas 
performers, phonogram producers and broadcasters had to wait 75 
years for their first international treaty, the 1961 Rome Convention. 

As was eluded to in the definitions, there are fundamentally two sets of 
rights to consider when making commercial music; 

1. The copyright in the work. Sometimes referred to as publishing 
rights and relate to the actual composition of the song - this 
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means the melody, lyrics, chord and instrumental structure and 
any other riffs which define the song as its own composition. 
Publishing rights are not dependant on the version of the song, 
and are represented by a © symbol next to the song name. 

2. The related rights in performances and recordings 
(phonograms). Otherwise referred to as master rights and 
pertain to the finished and finalised recording of a specific 
version of a song ('The Master'). Master's rights for a song are 
represented by the use of a © to the master of the song and 
only to that specific version of the song. 

However music is used, everyone involved needs to keep these two 
separate rights in mind at all times. The importance of understanding 
these two distinct and separate rights cannot be over-emphasized, and 
anyone involved in music needs to be very clear on how they are all 
dealt with in transactions. 

The World Intellectual Property Organisation (WIPO) and international 
treaties play an important role in how the rules of copyright and related 
rights are formulated so as to provide certain minimum rights which 
each Member State is obliged to incorporate in its national laws. In this 
way reciprocal arrangements are more easily possible between 
collective management organisations in different countries, giving music 
greater value in terms of international trade. 
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A Collective Management Organisation is usually a non-profit 
organisation operating in a territory and they are typically charged with 
collecting the royalties whenever a composition is 'broadcasted' or 
'used in public' on behalf of the songwriter, publisher and other rights 
holders. This includes transmissions over terrestrial radio (normal 
radio), network and cable TV, internet radio, interactive online 
streaming services and live performances. 

In addition to collecting needletime royalties (a royalty stream 
generated by every play of a song in radio or public spaces), CMOs can 
also collect mechanical royalties (these are generated for every single 
time that a song recording is converted into a medium where it can be 
played to the public, i.e. printed to CD, vinyl record, MP3 or audio file 
for download - whenever it is copied/reproduced for sale). 

To be clear, CMOs generally collect one or the other so it is best that an 
author joins and be correctly registered with both; 1) a public 
performance CMO (or performing rights society), and 2) a mechanical 
copyright CMO; immediately an artist/band has musical works active in 
the public domain. 

In the music context, licensing refers to the legal permission given by 
the licensor (rights holder) to the licensee to use the musical work 
and/or commercially exploit the work as per the terms stated in the 
licensing agreement. It is important to understand the difference 
between Licensing and Assignment. 
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If an author or performer licenses their rights they retain ownership of 
their copyright or related rights and allow third parties like publishers 
and record labels (phonogram producers) to exploit those rights under 
certain contractual conditions. If an author or performer assigns those 
rights they are passing ownership of those rights to the contracting 
party. 

A useful analogy would be that assigning is like selling a car to someone 
else. The original owner would no longer have any interest in the car as 
it now belongs to the person they sold it to. If, on the other hand, they 
had rented the car to someone else that would be like licensing. They 
still have ownership of the car, but allow someone else the right to use 
the car under certain conditions. It is always preferable from the author 
or performer's point of view to license their rights rather than assign 
their rights. 

Exclusive rights are the right to authorise or prohibit a particular action 
such as making copies of a work or recording, and they provide 
complete control for the right holder. If an author signs a publishing 
agreement with a publisher or a performer signs a recording agreement 
with a record label, the publisher or record label will usually require the 
author or performer to assign or license most of the exclusive rights 
held by the author or performer for the term of the agreement. 

An exception to this would be if the agreement were an administration- 
only agreement. In which case the exclusive rights would remain with 
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the author or performer, and the publisher or record label would only 
administer the rights on behalf of the author or performer. 

A right to remuneration provides less control over a work or recording 
as the use can take place without the authorisation of the right owner. 
However, remuneration rights provide for a payment at a specified rate 
to be made to the author, performer, publisher or record label each 
time the work or recording is played in public. The most widely used 
right of remuneration is that applied to the public performance of 
sound recordings. This is often referred to as an equitable remuneration 
right. This right of remuneration is often unwaivable and non- 
transferable in contact which is of great benefit to performers. 

In the case of third party licensing, the artist does not have to be 
involved, as this is the responsibility of the initial licensee label. The 
initial licensee label will administrate the deal between themselves and 
the third-party label. The song will be licensed out at a certain royalty 
rate, over a specific term, and with similar terms to any other license 
agreement. Of course, the initial licensee label will take a percentage of 
any income that is generated in the third-party licensor's label's 
territory. 

The original licensee must then share the income that is generated by 
the third-party license with the original licensor (the artist or copyright 
owner). 



If deals are struck with a record label, the artist and his/her team need 
to take cognisance of recoupable expenses; these are all the expenses 
record labels try to make recoupable against royalties. This means costs 
for; marketing, videos, distribution, packaging, promotion, online and 
print media campaigns, recording, editing and mastering, song writing 
and additional technical assistance and a host of other expenses can be 
recouped. 

The best way to avoid a situation where excessive money is spent and 
then recouped against royalties is to bargain with the record label 
upfront, and include in the licensing agreement specific limitations on 
the amount of money that the label can spend and therefore recoup. 

The royalty rate refers to the percentage of the amount at which the CD 
or other media is sold to retailers or other distributors, that is 
eventually paid to the owner of the master rights. Specifically in the 
music industry, the term Price Per Dealer (PPD) is used to define the 
amount of money that a retailer or other reseller will pay for a CD or 
other type of media containing music. 

For start-up artists, the royalty rate is usually between 13% - 16% PPD. 
For better known artists, or those that have more bargaining power, the 
royalty rate is between 16% - 18% PPD. For artists with a lot of clout 
royalty rates can go up to 22% PPD. 

Creative Commons is a non-profit organisation founded in 2001 and 
provides creators with a licenses that permit other users to share their 
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works and recordings legally for certain uses at no cost. Creative 
Commons licenses are based on copyright law but provide authors and 
performers with a legal document that provides users with effectively a 
free license for specific uses, or if they wish, all uses. 

This provides users with legal certainty, provided they do not use the 
content for commercial purposes, if they are reserved in the license. For 
the author or performer it allows users to use their works or recordings, 
which may help the author or performer become well-known and build 
their career. 

The user may be obligated to uphold the author or performer's moral 
right of paternity, but may waive the moral right of integrity, which 
would allow the user to modify the work or recording if they chose to 
(subject to moral rights being unwaivable in some countries). 

Creative Commons licenses can be useful in getting exposure, but 
authors and performers would be prudent in reserving rights for 
commercial uses. If a piece of music is picked up by a brand and used in 
an advertisement, the author or performer would get nothing if they 
issued an 'all uses' Creative Commons license. 

A publisher will often pay a lump sum advance, in return for an 
agreement where the author will be tied to the publisher for a number 
of years or a number of albums. Usually everything the author writes 
within the term of the contract will be exclusively administered by the 
publisher, who will also agree to reach out and try and create new uses 
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and opportunities for the author's works such as covers, audio-visual 
uses, the publication of sheet music etc. 


The publisher may also be able to help the artist and manager obtain a 
recording contract. Hence, if the author signs to a publisher he/she can 
expect to receive mechanical and public performance royalties as well 
as a service whereby the publisher seeks new uses for the author's 
works in order to generate more income. 

In return for an advance and for these services, the publisher will want 
to take a larger share than is the case if the author receives income 
directly from a CMO. 

These are the main duties of a publisher; 

1. To negotiate, organise and issue licenses for an author's works 
and make sure the creator receives as much remuneration from 
the works as possible for a particular use. 

2. To issue or authorise the issuing of mechanical licenses via a 
CMO to record labels who want to use the author's work in a 
recording. 

3. To issue and try to acquire 'synchronisation licenses' where the 
author's works are synchronised with visual images (i.e. films, 
television, advertisements and video games). 

4. To obtain 'covers' for the author (i.e. to persuade and suggest 
that other performers make recordings using the author's 
work). 
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5. To correctly register all the author's works with the appropriate 
author's public performance and mechanical CMOs. 

6. To administer printed music sales and online digital sheet music 
of the author's works or to license this to third parties. 

7. To collect the above income on behalf of the author in every 
part of the territory. If the territory is the world, then the 
publisher will have offices or sub-publishers in every part of the 
territory or may collect directly from a local CMO in a particular 
part of the territory. 

8. To accurately account to the author every six months, providing 
detailed statements and payment (if due any). 

Publishing income is very important for an all-round artist that writes 
and performs his/her own material. In the early days, it can be the only 
income that an artist has to live on. 

The income generated from neighbouring rights are not to be 
underestimated and can constitute over a quarter of successful artist's 
royalty income. It is becoming an increasingly important income stream 
with the diminishing record sale revenues, and has been a pillar for a 
long time for artists who solely record, and do not write, in the 
countries that enforce neighbouring rights. 

Synchronisation, sometimes called placements, refers to when a song or 
musical work is reproduced onto a television program, film, video, 
commercial advertisement, radio, video game or ringtone. It is called so 
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because you are 'synchronising' the composition, as it is performed on 
the audio recording, to a film, TV commercial, or spoken voice-over; to a 
piece of audio-visual material. 

If a specific recorded version of a composition is used, you must also get 
(in addition to a synchronisation license) permission from the record 
company in the form of a 'master use' license. In addition to the 
financial rewards, any audio-visual use of the artist's music, whether the 
artist is author or not, can be very helpful to his/her career 
development. It creates mass exposure of the artist's music, which can 
generate an increase in record sales and generally elevate, or in the case 
of an unknown performer, sometimes launch an entire career. 

These placements are normally handled by a professional called a Music 
Supervisor and they are typically employed by most production 
companies. 

In the digital era, the best way to present music for audio-visual uses 
has changed considerably. Here are some tips as to make a successful 
connection with an artist's music; 

1. Make a high quality recording. Never send in a demo. Music 
supervisors expect a great sounding, well-mixed and well- 
produced recording. 

2. Do your homework. Find out as much as you can and only 
submit music that might be suitable for a particular production. 
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If it is a series, check the credits of previous episodes or games 
and see what music was used. 

3. Build relationships with a few key supervisors, if possible. 
Encourage them to send you 'briefs' when they are looking for 
music for projects. When sending music for a brief, only send 
relevant music. 

4. When submitting music, never use email attachments, as it can 
clog up the music supervisor's email boxes. You can use a link to 
an MP3 via streaming services such as SoundCloud, YouSendlt 
or DropBox. Always allow the music supervisor to be able to 
download the music with one click if they want to. Don't use 
services where they have to give feedback in order to download 
the track(s). 

5. It is absolutely crucial that you include your contact details in 
the metadata when sending a link to an MP3 file. Metadata is 
the title of the file. Be sure your email address is easily visible 
when the MP3 is imported into iTunes. Include your contact 
email address after the artist's name in brackets in the 
metadata. 

6. If you can control the both the recording and publishing, make 
this very clear. Use the words 'ONE STOP SHOP'. This is very 
appealing to supervisors as they know they will be able to clear 
the track quickly and probably for a lot less money than a track 
signed with a large publisher or major record label. Independent 
artists are very appealing to music supervisors, especially in the 
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USA where it can be expensive to use music from major record 
labels and publishers. They will often look for a replacement 
'indie' song for a song they cannot afford from a major 
publisher or record label. 

7. NEVER send music supervisors music that contains a sample, 
unless it is totally cleared. This is fundamental. If you send them 
a track they push through with the director then it transpires 
that there is an uncleared sample in the track, they will never 
take your music seriously again. 

8. Don't expect instant reactions from supervisors. They are very 
busy. They are sent hundreds of hours of music every week. 
Never send links to more than two tracks with any 
communication. 

9. Don't contact music supervisors too often. If you do, they will 
designate you to their 'junk' filter. 

10. As well as sending music to music supervisors directly, it is 
important to work blogs and radio stations. 

11. As well as representing the music yourself, there are numerous 
agencies that will represent your music for you. As with 
everything, some agencies are better than others. It is wise to 
use one agent. If a supervisor is presented with music from 
several different reps at once, it will confuse them and this can 
be detrimental. Agent's fees of 20% - 25% of income they 
source are reasonable. It is important to try out an agent with a 
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few songs before you commit an entire catalogue. Decent 
agents are usually placed where the media is created. 

12. To get noticed by a music supervisor, make sure your music is 
available on services such as Spotify and YouTube. Many 
supervisors spend a lot of time on YouTube, so if you're able to 
make a decent video that is always a plus. Don't be afraid to 
send credible cover versions of well-known songs; supervisors 
will often look on Spotify for cover versions if they can't find the 
original. 

Whilst every country in the world has copyright laws enshrined in its 
national law, there’s still a major problem with copyright infringement, 
sometimes referred to as 'piracy'. In many countries this is magnified 
because inadequate enforcement provisions have been made. National 
laws created from treaties are redundant unless there are necessary 
enforcement procedures to make them credible and effective. It would 
also be in good faith that any member states accompany any copyright 
legislation with public education on copyright, particularly in schools, 
but also across society as a whole. 

How can legal services be made more attractive than illegal ones? 
Copyright holders and legal services need to learn from the illegal sites, 
e.g. it is possible to download an entire artist's catalogue from some of 
the illegal sites in one click. Copyright holders and legal sites need to 
offer the same service at a reasonable price. 



Legal sites need to emphasize to music fans that legal sites are virus- 
free. Some music fans have had their entire hard-drive wiped by 
downloading from illegal sites. Most music fans would prefer to be legal 
rather than illegal. Copyright holders and legal digital services need to 
ensure they offer a more convenient, safer and legal alternative to 
pirate sites. 
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Case study - DJ Sonic 


So let's look at the example of building a fan base using the example of a 
fictitious musician, DJ Sonic. Some of the digital services mentioned will 
inevitably fall by the wayside and new services will emerge, so it is important to 
keep up to date with the latest developments. 

DJ Sonic is a young DJ/Producer and always surrounded by music, it was only 
natural progression that he turned to DJing and producing House music. After a 
long period of learning how to DJ and produce House music, honing and 
perfecting his sound, writing and recording his debut EP, he is ready to do as 
many live shows and gigs as possible. 

He meets a well-connected and capable manager who is genuinely enthusiastic 
about his music. He realises that there is nothing more important than getting 
on the road and performing to people. The DJ and manager create his own 
website using a free Wordpress template and a mobile version of the site using 
the free WP Touch Wordpress plug-in which resizes the website for iPhone, 
iPad, Android, Windows and Blackberry platforms. He signs-up to a website 
hosting services such as iPage.com, fatcow.com, or justhost.com who will 
provide a free domain name. He chooses a .com domain name as this is the 
most commonly used domain in the commercial world. The musician's website 
will be the hub of everything he does. 

At each show, he asks friends and family to collect as many email addresses 
and postcodes from the audience as they possibly can, using pens and 
clipboards approaching audience members individually. They also have 
postcards printed with a good photo of DJ Sonic and some basic information 
such as his website address. The postcard asks the recipients to email in what 
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they thought of DJ Sonic's performance, the show, the set, and also ideas for 
improvement. In return for signing up to his email list, he sends the new fan 
two free downloads to his music, via a link to SoundCloud, as soon as possible 
after the show. 

They collect these email addresses using a mailing list program such as YMLP, 
MailChimp and FanBridge. The basic SoundCloud account, and the entry level 
accounts for YMLP, MailChimp and FanBridge cost nothing, so all he needs to 
invest at this stage is his time. Together with his manager, they carefully 
organise their data so the email addresses and geographical location can be 
used to alert the fans in each area the next time he plays a gig in their region. 

At each show they sell his debut EP and T-shirt and he tries to meet and talk 
with as many fans as possible, as well as actually selling merchandise after the 
show. He makes sure that his EP is streamable on Spotify and YouTube and is 
available to purchase online, particularly from iTunes and Google Play and 
specialist online stores such as Traxsource. 

He signs up to one of the indie aggregators/digital distributors such as AWAL 
(Artists Without A Label), The Orchard, Believe, CD Baby, Tunecore or 
Reverbnation who will place his music on up to 150 digital stores worldwide. 
He opens a business bank account and a PayPal account so that the aggregator 
can pay them regularly on any sales income. 

He creates a Facebook artist page, Twitter account, SongKick account and 
becomes a YouTube partner. He encourages as many people to 'Like' his 
Facebook page, using a simple 'download for a Like' app such as BIA, 
Inboundnow, or SoundCloud's Social Unlock, which gives fans a free track in 
exchange for a Facebook 'Like' or tweet. Using Facebook, he posts interesting 
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updates, anecdotes and funny stories and observations about being on the 
road. He doesn't 'hard sell' and over-message his fans with 'buy my EP', 
keeping a careful balance. He notices that if he embeds a photo or video with 
his Facebook posts he gets far more likes and comments, so he does that as 
often as possible. The DJ does the same with Twitter. He encourages the 
audience every night to follow him on Twitter. He uses social media tools such 
as SmartURL or PO.ST which shorten his domain name, which shortens links. 

He makes banners and T-shirts which just show a graphic with his name and a 
QR code. Members of the audience can then take a picture of the QR code with 
their smart phones which will link them directly to DJ Sonic's website. The 
manager signs him up to Sonicbids, which helps him get more live bookings. He 
sets up his website to act as a hub for Facebook and Twitter feeds. He uses 
SongKick to list his live gigs and embeds this on his site. He embeds his 
SoundCloud player on his website and Facebook page. 

He uses SoundCloud to build his fan base sharing his tunes with other users and 
building respect amongst his peers. He asks one of his fans who is big on 
photography and film if he will interview fans before and after his shows. This 
is then edited and posted on YouTube. He also creates six-second video clips in 
Twitter's social video app Vine, as well as video clips on Facebook's Instagram 
video. This fan is a student at the local art college and is studying TV 
production. The student persuades the college to make a proper studio promo 
video around one of DJ Sonic's tracks as part of the course. 

He also embarks on a more professional video for his next focus track and 
commission this video via Radar Music Videos, who connect him with up and 
coming video directors. He also makes sure that he sends his music to music 
identification giants Gracenote and Shazam. These services can only provide 
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music identification to the public if they have DJ Sonic's music. The manager 
takes out a subscription with 'MusicAlly' so that he can keep up to date with 
the latest digital music services and trends. Together they use 'Musicmetrics', 
an artist analytics dashboard which not only tracks legitimate sales but also 
illegitimate BitTorrent downloads, which they find useful information, 
particularly when planning where to play live. 

Having done all these things, he is now reaching out to blogs and sharing links. 
More fans are now discovering him on these blogs, so he then presents music 
to specialist radio stations. His manager makes sure that prominent stations in 
his territory and other tastemaker stations have the DJ Sonic EP. Being an 
electronic music producer, DJ Sonic offers to make remixes of other artists' 
tracks on a reciprocal basis, i.e. he will create a remix for another artist if the 
other artist creates a remix of one of DJ Sonic's tracks. 

No money changes hands, but this cross-pollination process spreads awareness 
and can create many new fans for both artists. He also develops his skills as a 
DJ as well as playing live and records DJ mixes which he shares with his fans 
and sends out to small online radio stations as well as specialist radio 
programs. He posts charts on Traxsource every month. He records monthly 
podcasts which he makes available on his website, he records a weekly show 
with ideal underground scene DJs. 

All the time, he is creating as much interesting content as possible to support 
his music and engage and create loyalty with his fans. He is recording videos, 
posting cool comments on Facebook and Twitter, giving away free tracks to 
blogs and setting up competitions. He involves and interacts with his fan base 
as much as possible. He writes a song where his fans help contribute to the 
lyrics. He mobilizes his fans in each town when he visits to help advertise the 
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show in that area. DJ Sonic understands that in order to create a loyal fan base 
he has to create a fan community. He never does a hard sell on his fans, as he 
knows that will dampen enthusiasm for his brand. He also engages via image 
social networks such as Instagram, Flickr, Pinterest and Snapchat. 

As CD, T-shirt and other merchandise sales increase, he engages a company 
such as Topspin, Backstreet, and Sandbag to market his physical items on a 
larger scale. Some of these services can also sell live performance tickets on 
behalf of the artist. 

Creating a fan base is still fundamentally the same as it was 40 years ago. In 
order to be successful, DJ Sonic has used old-fashioned techniques, such as 
getting on the road, gigging hard and collecting fans' contact details at each 
show, but he has also fully embraced the modern online technology that is 
available to him. 

Combining all of this, and provided DJ Sonic continues to make great music, he 
will build a loyal and enduring fan base. Once he has achieved many tens of 
thousands of genuine likes on Facebook, thousands of followers on Twitter, 
hundreds of thousands of YouTube views and drawn good attendances at small 
indie gigs, DJ Sonic and his manager soon find publishers, booking agents and 
record labels to propel them to the next level. Knowing the musician has a 
genuine and enthusiastic fan base will mean that radio and the media will 
regard him as a real contender. He is on his way. 
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